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Injlt'.ius. 


^ > INTRODUCTION. 

^ I In' |»oi iod of participation ol tin* l nited States in tin* recent war 
" iuiii-.'M'il a revival of interest in trainin'; for business with a eonse- 
(jiiiiu -experimentation in all. types and grades of schools, as well 
as iliii.iiyh noMschool agencies, governmental and otherwise. A sur- 
vey of this field for .the two years ending June 30, 1920, reveals an 
. j nu ‘ ,v st even greater than that of the preceding two years for tra- 
ditional schools, but indicates a subsidence of interest- and discon- 
tinuance ol experimental eflort on the part <yr some nonschool 
'i^eii- ies. particularly branches of the Eederal Ofoverriment. 

lime recent foundations ]>reseht new developments. The,' have 
(lieu inception in the definite belief that training will lead to a’ larger 
iui' l more practical application of pert inent principles of the economics 
ol hiiMiiess to the specific problems of one or more of the major fac- 
tor- in industry and commerce. These new foundations are: Trade- 
union colleges; the Industrial University of the Goodyear Tire & 
hiiblior (_()., with teaching staff of 117, a student enrollment of 0,200, 
and a course of study to include economics, corporation organization, 
industrial management, finance, bookkeeping and accountancy, costs’ 
and statistics, commercial geogrsi ph v.-iunl economic history: and the 
iiiinoimccment 1 that plans are under wav for the establishment by 
the National Association of Corporation Schools of an inllustrial 
“"d commercial university for the purpose of making investigations 
and conducting courses to train efficient, executives in all depart- 

°* ,I|<J fidd oh personnel relations in industrial and commer- 
cial life. . 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 

I 

In any consideration of accomplishment and tendencies in the 
development of this phase of educational preparation it, is always well 
to keep in mind a real difference’ between training and education, par- 
ticularly since.no other type of educational ’preparation has giveh 
such confusion of terms with rcs|>cct to the content, method, arid 
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'would jrive to business a natural movement of supply from the 
schools «,f Imrs nnd "iris, men and women, efficiently tniino.!- for the 
enlarging definite and specific tasks of business. ' 

The motive Of this approach has been cordial but not always 
timely, and has abmetimes been ill-udvised. Always the’ latter when 
.the fundamental purpose of the public schools in a democracy has 
not been kept clearly a guiding principle in tli« establishment of 
'special, training courses. '1'he division of lnl>or f in the field of dis- 
tribution ‘has not always Inkmi ai.parent as in that of production. 
The unit cost in marketing involves factors yet intangible. It is 
therefore difficult, involving uncertainty ami change, to function- 
alize business training courses the major, nay the sole, purpose of 
which is to train for specific tasks of business. Experimental ion. 
therefore, in this special field of educational endeavor is more evident 
in vocational business training than iirthe broader and more general 
aspects of liberal commercial education. 

And this is rightly so. We live in an economic era. Inter and 
intra national affairs are largely .determined by economic advantages, 
and these are in a* large degree conditioned by the magnitude of 
scale and measure erf efficiency in management of industry and com- 
merce. The need of constantly improved methods for increased pro- 
duction and salvage, in transportation, marketing, und financing, no 
matter in what field of development, has never been more apparent 
Nor has there ever been a greater need for trained labor, whether, 
of head or hand. The consciousness of this need has given to business 
education a position of commanding interest in business as well as 
in education. Commercial organizations. National./ State, and local, 
place increasing emphasis on training ami education for business and 
commerce.^ Programs in training for special types of business serv- 
ice similar in purpose and procedure to that of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking have been developed and extended by other organ- • 
ized business service groups, for example, the National Association 


of Credit Men has planned a course of study to lie offered by 
operative arrangement in the larger urban universities^ 
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Tin' schools of commerce and business administration of the larger 
universities coo|>erate largely in this liovel development in the field 
of business education. In institutions of this type the work has 
!>a. c «cd successfully the ))eriod of experimentation and suggests a 
iliiV'tion which may ult imatol y lie taken by vocational (raining of 
secondary years. Cooperation of school agencies is secured, hut in- 
tenutoil business of special service assumes a large measure of initia- 
tive. direction, and financial responsibility. The assured success, 
however, of instruction of this character, if a permanent gain to 
business is to result, is conditioned by the anterior educatioirof the 
student. . • 

It i» at this point that one must hold fast to the fundamental dif- 
ference between training for business and education fpr business or 
coioiueive in the organization and administration of commercial 
education. Education for commerce is commercial, education. It 
deals with principles and laws {lmt govern commerce: possesses a 
body ol information that may riglitly.be railed the eultiire of busi- 
ness: and gives the technique necessary in management of business, 
-imple or complex. It requires years in preparation, whether for do- 
me-tie ot foreign trade; would (Infer specialization: and .implies a 
reasonable measure of standardization and sequence of courses in edu- 
cational practice. ( )n die other hand, one ran liegin vocational business 
training in the schools whenever the maturity of the student permits 
training for the job which is at hand. In this respect the eommer-- 
nal trades are hot unlike the industrial trades.. Tift only difference - 
is in how much of this kind of training shall the schools carry and 
•how much shall he left to business itself. 

This question naturally arises whenever the basic difference lie- 
tween training and education i$ understood. Tin- insistence upon an 
answer to the question is Incoming increasingly apparent in discus- 
sions on commercial education. , j 

Four recent publications in particular call for more than pas-in.* 
mention in this connection, namely/ “business Education- in Sei” 
on.lary Schools." ’ a report of- the commission on (lie reorganization 
of secondary education appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation; “A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High 
Schools of the United States," 2 by Leverett S. Lyon; “Commercial 
Education, Organization, and Administration," 8 issued by the Fed- 
eral Hoard for Vocational Edufatiop; and “The Belation of the 
collegiate School of Business to*the Secondary SchooUSystem ”* a 
discussion byDean L. C. Marshall,^ the U niversity oTchicago’ and 

1010, No. si. Dept, of Interior, sir. of Eilur. 

/Dept, of Educ., t : nit. of Chicago. 1911). 

No. 34, CommtTCln! Seri cm No. .1, Fed. Bd. for Voca. Educ. 

Jour, of Pollt Economy. Vol. XXVIII, No. 2. Feb., mo, . £g 
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otliers. These recent contributions to the subject of commercial edu. 
cation indicate division in thought that can not be ignored. In re- 
spect to the position we take, we define the purpose of commercial 
education and can perhaps delimit the sphere ami scope of business 
training. J'f so, we secure common thinking and common action with 
see/bingly disparate groups. . * * % 

The aim of business training is definite ami specific. That of 
commercial education js of wide range ami mav even at first glance 
seem purposeless in its effort to educate broadly for the understand ing 
of social phemurfena and economic management. The element of 
time is a determining factor in the difference of aim and must con*, 
dition the when, what, and where of business training ami nan 
mercial education. For example, admitting the principle underlying, 
the report- made by the committee in Bulletin Xo. 55 above men- 
tioned, two members of the review committee objected to the limited 
amount of time given to social study and community civics, in which 
objection the report of Dean Marshall would strongly concur. The 
latter .report ably defends the thesis that business education must 
give competence in social relationships as well as technical com- 
petence and develops successively from the seventh grade through 
social science studies opportunity for the enlarging grasp on the 
part of the student of the individual's economic and social function- 
ing in organised economic society. The Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business has appointed- a commission to correlate, after 
a suitable survey, secondary and college business education some- 
what along the lines of Dean Marshall's report. 

It would seem that the program of the association would lessen 
greatly the dcrfiand for commercial occupational surveys, although 
opportunity will be fully alloSved for commercial electivgs to meet 
known vocational .needs.. The demand for surveys of this character, 
however, continues strong, although within the past two years no 
report of the significance of the Cleveland survey has l>een published. 


r 


RECENT SURVEYS. 


/. -y 




Tlfe l>elief persists that known business nrpds permit and lead to 
localization and specialization in type, method, and content of busi- 
ness education. Surveys,, both general and particular, are being 
carried on with local cooperation by the two Federal agencies. The 
survey of outstanding importance of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education is the commercial occupational survey of some 20 
type cities. The survey • was carried on through the State directors 
of Vocational education in 16 States having a continuation sehooi 

.* * Survey of Junior cotmnercUl occupation*. Bull. No. 54 Cbm. Educ. Sarict No. 4 of 
Fed. Bd. for Voca.JKduc. 

*>• f> ^ . d - i . 1 . ■ . 1 * , . 
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law. There wre ‘22 such .States. I fused on joh nun lyses of the junior 
ruiiiimTeiiil trades, direct training through J« element urv- I»usihe>s- 
't'' 1 '" 1 "/-' roursi-s is suggested, as possible. The division of commercial 
eilu.-auon of the Bureau of Education has planned with regional co 
operation to ascertain within each region bv invest igntion and s 
the. oat oral economic advantages for industrial and commerc... 
velopment: with the resultin'? major types of pypductivc jtnd 
trih.nti vi* business for which pertinent courses of stjidy adequate to * 
men the progressive needs of these' 'major types of business .shall l*e 
constructed atal introduced into schools and* cadheges. 

Sjacial mention should he {riven of the siirxVjo.f *,.«• Brunswick. 

X. •!.. in the s|uin{? of 1 !» K*. The bureaus specialist i*. commercial 
ethii'ai ion assisted with tllis survey. Secondary education in New ' 
Brunswick is on the three-three plan. Therefore the purposes and 
opportunities of the coordinating junior and senior hi{rh schools had 
to he considered in relation to independent as well us complementary 
ftinctions of local business in recommend ing a suitable course of 
sttidv. The survey was conducted in the usual manner. From tho*^ 
results seemed, business training study groups. ]uvmaturely cliifor- 
etiliated, seemed ill advised. The immediate problem. therefore, was 
to formulate for these two high schools an art inflated course of study 
in preparation for General' business with such emphasis upon the es- 
sentials and background of business in the junior high school ‘as will 
Uith satisfy local business needs,and encourage and eiptip nil 'students 
who may wish to continue their studies in the higher schools. 

Hie proposed course of study follows, with comment: 

- 

.irxioit men sriiooi.. 




KK\*KNTIt AMI I H.in II (.liAIKS i KO|( AM. STI’ITN' 


Firxt half. 

Periods 

* Snt.j. rH. per Week. 

i. ntiuihii - 

- Aril lniii'i It* _ 5 

3. History i* ml trophy t 1\ S. ) g 

i l*«*tvj£ii laiiffuagr 5 

.V I'h\ <iml I ruining „nd‘ niu>lr 

n ' 4 

C. liKiiiHtrlnl and ht>u*vbohl arts (in* * 

'•I'l'Iitig tint wing i 4 

T. (*iti/rnsliip ■ 2 


TS|. 


S<ron<f half. 

.... . Periods 

Sulijfi-tK. * prrwr.ek. 

1 and 2 .- English and ;« rittunoite ... r» 

('oninifririiil products otid atrlfijo *- 5 

•*t. History anti ifti.grnpli.v 1 1‘. S. )_- s 

4. K<*rfigii Innuuafcv 5 

Physical training 

(It- 

<>. Industrial anti household arts (In- 

•' Hutting drawing 1 _ 4 

7. v Citizenship ; 2 


\l 


t3)^Hnd nmslr 


Cd.MMKxT.r-ln .Hit* eighth grade the course in history .and gtHigraphy wf if treat 
of modern EurpiKv It Is urged that citizenship be given midorproper direction 
«m| su|K‘rviHion, witb regular tests during two assembly jterioda to the entire 
Junior high school. The subject should- he likewise presented for the sam^T 
ntimhor of hours to all students in the senior high school during the 
wmitly. The oondl^iatioti of English and arithmetic in the {9 

especially urged. While tills plan 11 lay sceui at . first novel . and radical, the 
^f^hy; advantages t;p the subjeet the student; and Business in generul warrant 
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'twki.ith «;kaoK; 
rtr»t Half. 



iTrUXIK |*»t 
*»H*k . 


Sul»J«K*ti. 

I iu 'I »«<*!* » und r«rr«'vpiin<I 

* l,,v \ .. 

,1 Arithnutl.- - 

>)<•<!• m HMory. . , , 

* l^nv.. 

S i. Ur.' ' 

I* i< ii! Tmitiini!. 


i in/- ii'*hl|» yZ 

< -*m Ml N1V- Tli«/ 




^ 8ut»Ji‘f*la. r , 

nNi*! (no of (In* foJh wjoc : 
M«mI«tii Uiumiico 

« of ttu^ln«x and 

»«♦** 

&llt'MUI|n*M|t , ; . 


IV clods pt»r 


ltn«i 


nj* ’m*i| uirliMiit ,|,„t 


•iiiN* ««r sunk fur lii^r Imlf, ( .r twHllli mitlf jV 

hi I In* luilf. 


A laii’fn* niiniluT. of rollons and universities haw eXlilishvd *e- 
.rntlv separate schools of commerce. business administration. do 
N.t period has Iwyn .more marked in (his resjiect Jhan that of (lie 
Iiim two years. Tli is 'is paitieularly true in dm Southern anti Cen- 
iral Scutes. It is gratifying. furl her. la note dial in these more re-, 
am establishments then* is evidence of a desire lo lotild (lie couises 
aroim.l two fairly wcll-C'tal.lished university majors ntiinely, ac- 
o.untam y iiniMnisiiic-s organization mi<l management. The diversity 
«>f "|’>iin>n in reaper! to die educational value of stenography ami 
n |K'urit uifr. I loth for admission and graduation credits, still retards’* 
the development. of a course- in secretarial fuactire of college grade. 
Nn el t lieless, there -lias been marked development iti die latter'special 
catvi-r-lrniuiiig Voui-se. 1 Jie smaller colleges with training eoiii'ses.of 
the I teller busi ness col lege type. for men as well re. f„ r women. Imt 
particularly the latter, liegin to react to the ‘principle of direct truin- 
,,K> ! "'t'a ngement ami se.piei\ce of courses in the commercial ~ 
<le| .art incuts, as they are usually ealle.l. attached with large measure 
of autonomy to their preparatory schools or included within the col- 
lege pro(ier. The one ami two-year emergency or war-time courses, 
prcpurctl and sent by the commercial education division of the 
Bureau a.f Education for use largely in .institutions of this' type, 
l«w been of great help to the smaller colleges for w/mien. 


TKAININ^ IN RETAIL SEALING. 

Another marked tendency in direct graining with the development 
"f a pertinent functional group is that of retail selling. Very nearly 
every type of educational agency has been uffected. Impetus has - i 
,M -'" JT* V^n to this development by.! the: program and special effort^ 
of t.lie federal Board for Vocational Education and the Xi»t; io| inl ^--^ 
,N<*K»tyfor Vocational Ed u cat ion. - .' ^ : . '?■ 

.The mad for .instruction of this did meter was especially emphn- - 
Btzwl by Siipt. F. V. Thompson, of the-Bostou city schools, in tj w V:.J 
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ivjxirt on commercial /education for tin* Biennial Survey ltUfl !<q* 
of tin* Bureau of Kdie\uion. It is al^t given full icrognition liv t lie 
mm in ft too on iui>ifn*sK education as one of three lygli-MTionl curricula, 
namely, general laisini^ and U»o!\keepiut'.. >tonngruphv and pr, - 
ret n riii K and retail 'dling'iind »tnrc\cr\ ire 
1 The peed for teacher* of retail >el)in:; became < | n i t o early apparent 
in tjie e.-tiiMisImient of tins nuirse. Naturally urban univcrdiiey 
have responded first to this need. Carnegie I list it tilt* of Technology 
inaugurated in f Vtotacr, PVl^. u training course for personnel 
ants in ^toiV-s and learheis of retailing as part o{ a larger program 
h»r the intensive study of human relations in industry and hWiiiev.i 
('jiiriunati and New ^ nrk Universities have since followed w-ith 
courses somewhat dissimilar in plan «»f orgaur/ation and method ui 
instruction. The three tvj»ps; limwver. pnvent features m romiuon 
which may lorn I to common procedure iii tin* early future in the r\ 
tension of this (v|k» of training for store service and teaching of (In* 
Fame. Suhjeet*e of instruction naturally common to these teacher- 
trfiining mums are store organization and management, technique 
of sidling. and ineivhandbc ivi formation, The significant difi<:i v n*v 
in the I hive types of training here imoOioiied is due doubtless to the 
variety of major purpose that conscionsly lias underlain*! he pJann fi« 
^rf these courses, namely. preparation of high-scliool teachers. force, 
tors of sales of department store* and other business, and research 

sales specialists— a thiyefold obvious need, » 

9 \ 

COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING. 

I lie -need for teachers in business training and e«»ti»iuer<*i<il educ- 
tion subjects Incomes increasingly more apparent to school official* 
as the type and scope of instruct ion to by gi ven in schools and collets 
in pmpunition for hufiness and commerce Ivcorne more and mnn* 
fixed. An inquiry in resjnvt to the training of secondary commercial 
teaoliers sent bv this division of the bureau in March. IRlfi, to higher 
institutions, including public and private' normals, revealed the fact 
that scarcely any attention was being given throughout the To i ted 
States to commercial teacher training. For example. among the 
larger universities, including State universities with a school of com- 
merce, courses were only reported at the following institutions: 
Chicago Uni vers ity . U n i versi tv of Illinois, Simmons College. Tub 
yersitv of Minnesota, University of Nebraska. College of the City 
of New York. New York Fni varsity, University of *XortU tfilkota, 
Vniver^it^ of Oklahoma, Oregon Agricultural College, University of 
Oregon, Temple l^ifversi(ty» Carnegie Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the University of Utah, and the State Tench* 
ere’ College of Colorado, jowa State Teachers’ Collige, New York 

* “ -V. • 
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State College for Teachers, and the three Ohio institutions in Ada, 
Athens. and Miami. The catalogues of similar institutions of this 
type. however, announce tlu> work as already or about to, Ik* -estab- 
lished: University of Arkansas, the University of .Southern Cali- 
fornia. University of California, including the southern brunch at 
Lor* Angles: Florida State College for Women, H corgi si Sehool of 
Technology. University of Idaho, University of Indiana, University 
of Iowa. Iowa State College of Agriculture and Meehan ie Arts, Uni- 
versitx of Kansas. University of l<ouisvillc. Boston University; Har- 
vard University. University of Montana.' University of Nevada, 
Columbia Uni versify . Syracuse ( juverrity. University of North 
Carolina; North Dakota Agricultural College, University of Cincin- 
nati University of Pennsylvania. Uimersity of fastis Carolina, 
University of Washington, and the University of Wisconsin. 
r Public normal ^clmofe to report ojjpmuuvisd training in n‘t»|Mihse 
^ to the inquiry of March, 1011*, were those of TcmjH 1 , Ari/«. : Willi- 
hiai.it ic.* Conn.: Carlwuidiile and Normal. III.: Kmporia and Pitts- 
hurir. Ivans.; Richmond. K\v: ^ iein. Mass. : K ala nia/oo and Yps*i- 
lanfi. Mich.; ( ape ( iirardcau. h arivuslairg, nmHhc Harris Teachers 
College of St. Louis. Mo.: Kearney. Peru, and Wavne. Nehr. : Keene 
and Plymouth. N. II.; Plattsburg. N. V.; Valley City. N. Dak.: 
Cleveland, Cliio; Alva, flkla.: Indiana. Mansfield, and Slij^HTy 
Rock. Pa.; Cheney, Wash.; Shcphanlstown, W. Vn.; ami White- 
water. Mis. A course in commercial teacher training has ln*en 
planned or introduced at the normal schools located in Mount PleatU 
am. Mich,: Trenton. X. *L; Canyon, Commerce. Huntsville, and San 
Marcos. Tex.; and Fredericksburg. Vn. 

It will thus Ik* seen that it -was impossible to receive training* for' 
the leacliiijg of secondary school subjects in preparation for business 
and commerce at the close of the school year, as reported in 4 he fol- 
lowing States: Alabama. Arkansas. Delaware, liouisiana.- Maine, 
■.Maryland, Mississippi Nevada, New Mexico, Uhbde Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Comitiercial teacher training by intensive courses in subject mat- 
ter, unwell as in methods, is being encouraged arid will doubtless lie 
rapidly extended. Mention should be made of the recently estah- 
lished summer school instruction at the University of California, 
University of Virginia, and the Public Normal at Oswego, N. Y. 


FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING. 


The two years just elapsed have seen marked development in in- 
pre«t foy special tnrining-ior foreign service, pa rtwif taHy comrner- 
rial. In addition to the group sessions devoted to tbi^ topic at tfie 
annual convention, of. tlwf National Foreign Trader Council, oilier 
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national organizations, notably the AmericaifeManufacttirers Export 
Association, have set aside special educational sessions on the pro- 
grams of their annual meetings. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has likewise begun to consider foreign trade at sectional 
meetings’ jn which training naturally is emphasized. The oppor- 
tunity for instruction in foreign trade, from the short lecture course, 
with or without serious study, to the university major has been 
widely extended. Several private business schools now offer instruc- 
tion in foreign, trade. The Bureau of Education icported not % 
single high school in the larger cities giving foreign-trade induc- 
tion for the school year ending June, 1017. Since that date Several 
cities have introduced the subject, following Boston's lead. There 
is yet a great diversity in treatment, qualitative as well as quanti-* 
tativte. In tbe,Xew York High School of Commerce it is given lull 
treatment as one of the nine career study groups. . With increasing 
need for this kind of instruction manifest among the better private 
business schools, it is to he expected that a course in training similar 
to that now’ given at the Butler School of Commerce in San Fran- 
cisco will be offered. * " ' 

. The most hopeful outlook for this special kind of training is to he 
found w’ithin the colleges and universities, several of which, notably 
urban universities, have greatly expanded their course in training for 
foreign service. This is true not only of higher institutions in large 
port cities, where it is naturallfTo be expected, but inland institutions 
with their new + ly established school# or departments of commerce or 
business administration are now offering foreign trade bv group 
treatment. Special mention should be made of the increased ’oppor-' 
tunity for instruction now offered at the Nation’s capital ifhlie sup- 
plementary schools of Georgetown University and the American 
University; and of the marked departure in the establishment in 
October, 1920, of a branch of Boston University in Ilahana, Cuba, 
The courses of the Ilahana Institution w T ill parallel those given in 
Boston and lend, to the samec degree, bachelor of business' administra- 
tion.. Of special interest to Students who are preparing for a career 
in foreign commerce is the fact that students may begin their course 
of training in one branch and complete jt in the other. 

FOREIGN TRADE TRAINING SURVEY. 

This division of the. bureau cooperated with the Association of 
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In the conduct of the survey there was naturally a wide variety, of 
practice in the selected cities. Difficulties were encountered peculiar 
to this novel field. The survey, inaugurated a new type of coopera- 
tive service of (tovernment. business, and the schools.- and should 
serve as a model for subsequent surveys of similar purpose to be 

carried on by the same or by other agencies. 

, H ,e survey was twofold in character: To ascertain the character 
aixl volume of foreign trade in a particular city and local heeds for 
trained employees iii home and foreign field: and to ascertain the 
educational opportunities in. schools of all types and grades for sup- 
plying this trained service. On the ba^us of dependable information 
, furnished by this investigation the local coojierating committees 
would recommend study courses and give expert counsel to school 
authorities helpful > enabling the schools progressively to meet 
local business needs for a foreign trade personnel. ’ • 

Fifteen cities were included in this major survey. Twelve cities 
have completed the work to be undertaken, have reported their find- 
ings to this bureau, and have carried out in varying degree the 
measures to lie recommended. A brief report upon* the survey as a 
whole will lie shortly published. One may anticipate, however at 
• this time the published report by stating the following conclusions 

serviceable in constructing foreign trade training programs: 

A. For the Export Manufacturer. (1). A great majority of busi- 
ness men in all cities prefer that their foreign trade employees have 
at least secondary school training, and it is significant to note the 
large number to require college training as a requisite for employ- 
ment. There lui$ been marked advance in this respect since the 
investigation made. five years ago by the educational committee of the 
National Foreign Tra'de Council. (2) Direct exporting is- the 
favored plan in six, and of equal rank in three other cities. This 
information should be of the greatest help in determining the char- 
acter and extent of foreign trade training, since it safely- predicts a 
basis of permanency for the foreign, trade of this country. (») The 
survey indicates the increasing participation of women in foreign • 
trade service, still largely routine in character, however. (4) In 
the division or classification of service performed the selling service ■ 
leads, with shipping a close second. 


, — •««,. *uuc ui nie t>u« vey, . . j ijatin America . 
j ^ar East fire the s^.-ml tr(k^ spKere^ (3)': fgknisK *<ifid 7 Fy4hcK^ 
we the languages of correspondence. (4) Knowledge pf purtha^mgf 'jf 
b “ an esse nt ial- (5) - tf igh^hodl training is considered sutf cisnt 
^employm*,^ ‘x* ’* ** ?%'*. ■ 
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C. Forwarding Agents . The survey shows a preference for Amer- 
icans taken from high schools without further training than that 
given in 'the actual conduct of the business. It would seem, there-, 
fore, that it might he well within {he province of the high schools to 
restrict their vocational foreign trade training to this type of sunjce. 

I). Bank and Credit Institutions . (1) The survey reports mr diffi- 

culty- in finding employees forjiome service. (*2) The percentage of 
women employed is large 4 n tl*e reporting cities, dl per cent in 
Chicago and 28 per cent in New* York. (3) Training in actual busi- 
ness is preferred with the exception of New York, where preference 
for a cooperative plan is expressed* (4) Continuation training is 
carried on to a yery marked degree in all cities except those on the 
West Coast. fj 

The published report on this survey will give results hy cities. 
From -'the foregoing,. however, can he nnidc the following*summary: 
For service \n sales- and management the need for college training 
based upon previous secondary preparation is increasing; in train- 
ing for special service,' more or less routine in character, the second- 
ary schools have and will continue to have a large part to play as 
these special services become more and more definite. 

In the meantime even greater experimentation in training is to be 
expected. It is hopeful to note, however, the increasing number of 
institutions to” establish their foreign trade training upon the basis 
of careful preparation to include the knowledge of markets, technique 
of marketing, and the ability to use the languages of these markets. 

COMMERCIAL ENGINEERING. 

There has been gratifying response on the part of higher institu- 
tions to the recommendations of the committee conference of June 
23-24, 1919, < ►on business training for engineers and engineering train- 
ing for students of business, organized by this division of the bureau 
in cooperation with a committee of engineering and commerce educa- 
tion experts appointed by the Commissioner of Education.' The re- 
port of this conference has been published as Bureau of Education 
Bulletin* 1919, No. 58. y 

The resolutions of this conference called attention to the demand 
for men-’vyilh combine^ technical engineering and business training, 
and- recommended that students in commercial courses be given 
f opportunity to take spe^al courses in the basic principles and.pmc- 
tices of engineering^. that the economic phases of engineering” sub' t 
. jeetsbe ‘emphasized • fo^emgineeripg student's; -a^d 1 that •tfterelie cje*‘ 
veloped .ft cobfdinutted program ip engineering and co'ljnmerOe which 
' g , will give, to the ^rftdpftte practical trailiijug jtf modern languages, the 
essentials of engineering, add lcno^ledge of business theory, &tpl skill 

- - : - . . 
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in its practice essential- to the management of-overseas development' 1 

..projects. ' . • ^ 

A large number- of higher Institutions cooperated ' in this con- 
structive conference program, and -have since modified in small or 
huge degiee their engineering training in order. to permit at least 
one group of their students to work to this special objective and fur- 
nish a supply- of men for a known need in our industrial-cotbiiiercial 
development. The recommendations of the committee have been of 
service in the establishment or extension of the work at many large 
institutions. Of these institutions may be mentioned the following 
for the purpose of further inquiry: University of Alabama; Univer- '1 
sitv of California; University of Southern California; Sheffield Sci- 
entific School of Vale University; Georgia School o‘f Technology; 
University of Notre Dnme (Indiana) ; Iowa State College; Tulane 
University; Johns. Hopkins University; Massachusetts Institute, of ' . 
Technology: University of Missouri; Princeton University: Colleg# 
of the City of New York; Columbia University: New York Univer- 
sity; North Dakota Agricultural College; University of North Da- 
kota: Oregon Agricultural College ; -Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy: Swnrthmore College; Brown University; University of South 
Dakota; University of Utah; Norwich University (Vermont) ; West 
t irginia University; University of Washington. 

The course taken by the.University of Cincinnati has been radical. 

In furtherance of the object' of this combined training, this uni vet> . 
“t.v <ll,s recently coordinated the departments of engineering nnd 
commerce umler the administrative direction of a dean of engineer- " 
ing and commerce. This work was'inaiigfirated at the University 
of ( incinnati September 22, 1919. The announcement of this co- 
ordinated college reads: 

This course fs ilfniinecl to meet n demand on the |iart of the larger brisiiW 
vrninizMtlona Tor men thoroughly trained not only In the commercial side of ' 
business enterprises but In the productive, side m well. The relationships be- 
tween production, marketing, accounting, and. tlnance are so close that a 
knowledge of nil of tliein\jA essential to work In the higher cominerclal posl- 
thms related to large business undertakings. Tlie «Wmtlve course includes 
theory and practice 1% all of these phases of business. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL BUREAUS. 


& 


In recent years, several of, the Federal departmenUhave, through 
'• pertinent ^ureaus, carried op investigations and pubfished bull^tin^f' 
helpful in fuggesting ways; and .^ns-ifd^i^rjiilig';- 
m production and: distributiom^ In some cases th<5?- : 
publications are intended for direct training of the personnel of»the, V 


“n (l wo “?n epgaged In that phase of business' 
which is the special* field <>f inq\iiry of 'a particular department. It 
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would seem, therefore, fitting in this report to refer’, in conclusion 
to the following: 

Department of Agriculture— Bureau of Markets . — A series of 
bulletins on business practice and account keeping for cooperative 
stores, country groceries, cooperativr^clevators. live stock shipping 
associations, grain elevators, fruit shipping associations, and country 
warehouses. 

Dffice of farm Management and b arm. . Evpnmiuc *. — This bureau, 
recently organized, considers the economic aspects' of agriculture to 
include cost of production and. prospective returns, farm organiza- 
tion, credits ami finance, prices and market facilities, etc.; and the. 
economic history and geography of agriculture. On the ha sis.' of 
these investigations, now carried on over large areas, studies of in- 
calculable value will l>e furnished the larger schools of 'commerce, 
particularly in the agricultural States, in the construction of a better 

- coordinated program of instruction in commerce in which will share 
all factors in production upon which intelligent and efficient dis- 
tribution or marketing must finally be based. 

War Department— War Plans Dirision .— The secretary of the 
advisory board. reports a rapidly growing business training program 
and the preparation of several outline courses which are now bein<* 
printed. 

. Department of labor .— Publications of the Training Service, 
il war activity which dealt with the subject of commercial training in 
its various aspects,’ were discontinued June HO, 1919, and there have 
been no*publications since that date. 

United States tapping Board — Recruiting {Service . — The train- 
ing curried on by this service of special interest to vonunerciul edu- 
cation is that which is emphasized concurrently with the sea-train-- 

- ing program,’ namely, a maritime commerce course which is to be 
established at or near the principal American ports to include ac- 
counting, business correspondence, business principles, economics, 
elements of statistics, markets, elementary transportation, principles 
of ^foreign trade, one or more foreign languages, exports and im- 
ports, railroad and marine rates, business administration, business 
law. admiralty law, advertising, ship operation, and other basic sub- 
jects. The course now given at the University of Washington may 
be cited as typical of the program offered by’ the United Stater 
Shipping Board Free School of Navigation and Maritime Commerce 

wit.h jj.ep4rt of htt? iness.adpimsti-fyt.ipn • 
or cotpgierce, plpt-js to divide the academic year into 'four ‘ 

• quarters. In the beginning year the first tliree^harters' wilt induda-4. 
ae^ognfancy, -business coiTesponctehce, ship operation, ., business sta- 
tistics, ecbnpmie Wsourecs, type#r|ting, and an elective; Paring tfe 
4. ..." V . "• ? ■■ v . ;i; ': ; • : v ' ■■ •• ' ’■ ' • \ • 

V::; ^ , •; ; V m 
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fourth quarter the student is assigned to sea-training or to 1 business 
practice under supervision ol the cooperative business firm. For 
. the remainder of this four-year period required for*grnduntion. the 
student will spend alternating quarters in study ut the university 
ami in service at sea or in practice in business. The course is of 
college grade, with the university entrance and graduation standards. 

Depart meat of J'ommehe— Bureau oj Foivif/n and Domestic Com- 
merce .—' The officials of this bureau have taken a keen' personal in- 
terest in the furtherance hf commercial education. They have aided 
in the organization of schools for the study of foreign trade and have 
done everything tvithin their power to stimulate effective work along 
this line. Classes have been taught by eertaih of the bureaus officials 
and c hiefs of the division. The”coo|)cration of thebureau.and in par- 
ticular of the district office managers and cooperating foreign trade 
secretaries of chambers of commerce, was of incalculable value to the 
foreign trade trailing promotion program recently carried on by the 
Buieau of Education, of which mention is made elsewhere in this 
brief report. This Imre's* has long recognized the need for more 
thorough. instruction in exporting methods, principles, and routine; 
and in pursuance of this, purpose has published duriiigthe fiscal vear 
1910-20 four monographs designecPto encourage and facilitate* the 
study of all the factors in American overseas trade. Only brief 
reference can be made to these four monographs, which were pre- 
pared m cooperation with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion or V^e United States Shipping Board. “Training for Foreign 
Trade.” by R. S. MacElwee, F. (5.. Nichols, and others. Miscellane- 
ous Series No. 97. This bulletin includes general basic courses cover- 
ing export technique, market studies of major commercial areas, and 
courses in foreign languages. 

“ Paper Work and 1 Kx|>ort Trade,” by (J. E. Snider arid R. S. Mac- 
Elwee. Miscellaneous Series No. 85. This' bulletin "deals with the 
fundamental factor^ in the handling of orders from abroad and is. 
supplied wjjth a- portfolio" containing forms for practice' work. \ 
“Training for the Steamship Business," bv R. S. MacElwee. Mis- 
cellaneous Series No. 98. This bulletin presents the plan and scope , 
of instruction an^t furnishes six study outlines dealing with traffic, 
management, wharf administration, marine insurance, laws of. the 
flea, and steamship operation. 


**■*« on Wj/Cl OUUII. ' ... 

■ lb Foreign Markets,” by G, E. Snider, Miscellaneous.: 

^published istatisments of business menffand 

^methods, .• •* r >' ' : 
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